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Allied  Governments  in  London — War  Efforts  and  Peace  Aims 

BY  WINIFRED  N.  HADSEL 


AS  the  military  initiative  passes  into  the  hands 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  reconquest  of  what 
the  Nazis  have  begun  to  call  “the  fortress  of 
Europe”  comes  within  the  range  of  possibility. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  question  whether 
their  governments-in-exile  actually  represent  them 
today  and  should  resume  their  rule  after  the  war 
becomes  a  matter  of  immediate  concern  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  a  peace  that  would  fulfill  the 
pledge  contained  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  regard¬ 
ing  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form 
of  government  under  which  they  will  live.  In  some 
cases  the  problem  is  complicated  by  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  various  leaders,  all  claiming  to  speak  for  a 
conquered  nation,  and  this  rivalry  may  be  expected 
to  grow  more  bitter  as  the  assault  on  occupied 
Europe  gains  in  strength. 

The  United  Nations  have  had  a  foretaste  of  these 
difficulties  in  recent  disputes  over  the  status  of 
Admiral  Jean  Francois  Darlan,  former  commander 
of  the  Vichy  government’s  fleet,  who  has  been 
giving  temporary  military  cooperation  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  forces  led  by  General  Eisenhower  in  the  North 
African  campaign.  On  December  i,  1942,  when 
Admiral  Darlan  proclaimed  himself  Chief  of  State 
in  North  Africa  and  set  up  an  imperial  council  in 
what  was  presumably  a  step  toward  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  permanent  regime  in  North  and  West 
Africa,  vigorous  objections  were  raised  not  only 
by  the  Fighting  French  under  General  Charles  de 
Gaulle,  who  regard  Darlan  as  a  traitor,  but  also 
by  many  in  Britain  and  the  United  States,  who 
believe  he  is  a  fascist.  Similarly,  conflicts  have 
arisen  over  Archduke  Otto  of  Habsburg,  pretender 
to  the  throne  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire, 
who  on  November  19,  1942  secured  Secretary  of 

I.  For  example,  Ferdinand  Czernin,  chairman  of  the  Austrian 
Action  group,  and  Oscar  Jaszi,  well-known  historian  of  the 
Danubian  region,  protested  against  Otto’s  action  in  two  letters 
to  the  editor  of  the  Kew  Yorl(  Tima,  on  November  24  and 
December  4,  1942.  Czernin  declared  that  “no  more  harm  can 
be  done  the  Austrian  cause  than  to  have  Austria’s  fight  for 
freedom  linked  with  the  name  of  Habsburg.”  And  Jaszi  in¬ 
sisted  that  “the  restoration  of  the  Habsburgs  would  mean  an 
accentuation  of  old  hostilities,  a  new  bulwark  for  feudalism  and 
the  preparation  for  the  Third  World  War.” 


War  Henry  L.  Stimson’s  acceptance  as  head  of  a 
committee  to  recruit  an  Austrian  battalion  for  the 
United  States  Army.  Austrian  Social  Democrats 
and  other  opponents  of  the  monarchy,*  as  well  as 
representatives  of  the  former  Habsburg  subjects— 
Czechoslovaks,  Yugoslavs,  Poles,  Hungarians,  and 
Italians — charged  that  Otto  planned  to  use  the 
Legion  to  impose  his  restored  imperial  authority 
on  Austria  and  Central  Europe. 

Prospects  of  political  readjustment  in  Europe  are 
also  obscured  by  the  presence  in  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  more  than  a  half  dozen  “Free 
Movements,”  most  of  which  are  divided  among 
themselves.  These  groups  claim  to  represent  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  under  fascist  control,  but  have  not 
secured  Allied  recognition  as  the  official  spokes¬ 
men  for  their  nations.  The  Free  Austrians,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  are  split  into  those  who  are  ready 
to  cooperate  with  the  monarchists  and  those  who 
will  not  associate  with  them  even  for  the  purpose 
of  opposing  the  Anschluss.  The  Free  Hungarians 
are  divided  into  a  democratic  wing,  which  sharply 
opposes  the  regime  of  Admiral  Horthy  in  Buda¬ 
pest,  and  a  group  composed  of  diverse  elements 
who  resist  that  regime  for  personal  rather  than 
ideological  reasons.  The  Free  Rumanians,  a  smaller 
organization,  are  split  by  a  conflict  between  King 
Carol’s  former  diplomats  and  the  liberals  opposed  to 
them.  Some  free  movements  are  even  more  frag¬ 
mentary — the  Free  Catalonians,  the  Free  Basques, 
and  the  several  Italian  movements.  The  Free 
Danes,  by  contrast,  are  united,  have  a  democratically 
elected  council  in  London,  and  make  a  sizeable 
contribution  in  men,  ships  and  money  to  the  war 
effort  of  the  United  Nations. 

This  Report  attempts  to  clarify  the  confused 
political  picture  by  examining  the  record  of  the 
eight  governments  in  London  which  remain  the 
legal  sovereigns  of  their  nations^ — Belgium,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Greece,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands, 

2.  For  a  legal  analysis  of  these  governments’  positions,  see 
F.  E.  Oppenheimer,  “Governments  and  Authorities  in  Exile,’’ 
The  American  Journal  of  International  Law  (Washington, 
D.C.),  October  1942,  pp.  568-95. 
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Norway,  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  In  addition,  the 
Fighting  French  should  be  included  for,  although 
not  technically  a  “government,”  they  have  been 
associated  with  the  Allies  since  1940.^“ 

fighting  on  despite  defeat 

The  primary  goal  of  the  “Allied  governments  in 
London”  (or  the  “legal  governments  abroad,”  as 
they  usually  prefer  to  be  called,  to  avoid  the  op¬ 
probrium  of  the  term  “in  exile”) — the  national  sur¬ 
vival  of  their  people  despite  military  defeat  and 
Axis  occupation — obviously  depends  on  the  victory 
of  the  United  Nations.^  It  is  the  winning  of  the 
war,  therefore,  that  they  consider  their  most  im¬ 
portant  task,  and  into  it  they  have  thrown  the 
men,  ships,  colonial  resources,  and  workers  sal¬ 
vaged  after  the  military  conquest  of  their  nation. 
The  participation  of  the  Allied  governments  in 
the  war  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  equal.  In  each 
case  the  contribution  necessarily  depends  on  the 
atent  of  the  country’s  manpower,  raw  materials 
and  wealth,  as  well  as  on  the  conditions  that  pre¬ 
vailed  within  its  borders  at  the  time  of  its  defeat. 

The  most  direct  contribution  of  the  Allied  govern¬ 
ments  is  their  fighting  men.  Although  mere  num¬ 
bers  do  not  give  a  fair  picture  of  the  effort  involved 
in  rebuilding  armed  forces  from  defeated  countries 
-which  even  before  defeat  had  miniature  reserves 
of  manpower  when  compared  with  the  U.S.S.R., 
China,  the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire — 
their  approximately  300,000  men  on  land  and  in  the 
air  are  not  negligible.'^  Many  of  these  men,  more¬ 
over,  are  veterans  who  have  had  actual  experience 
in  fighting  the  Axis  war  machine,  and  most  have 
unusually  high  morale.  These  forces  serve  in  al¬ 
most  every  area  of  the  world  to  which  the  war  has 
extended — the  British  Isles,  the  Middle  East,  Africa, 
Russia  and  the  Far  East.’  In  the  air,  pilots  of  some 
of  the  governments  are  organized  in  separate  units 
under  United  Nations  command;  others  are  in¬ 
corporated  in  British  organizations.  The  Poles, 
Fighting  French,  Greeks  and  Norwegians,  as  well 

u.  In  WasIiinKton  on  January  2,  19^2  the  cisht  governments 
signed  the  Declaration  of  the  United  Nations  to  wage  war  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  resources  and  to  make  no  separate  peace. 
Although  the  Fighting  French  are  eligible  signatories  as  one  of 
the  “appropriate  authorities  which  are  not  governments,”  they 
have  not  yet  endorsed  it.  V.  M.  Dean,  “F.uropean  Agreements 
for  Post-War  Reconstruction,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  March 
>5.  1942,  p.  6.  The  representatives  of  General  de  Gaulle  did, 
however,  sign  two  other  inter- Allied  agreements,  on  June  12 
and  September  21,  1941. 

3'  See  Eduard  Benes,  “The  New  Central  Europe,”  Journal  of 
Central  European  Affairs  (Chicago),  April  1941,  p.  i. 

4'  Stoyan  Pribichcvich,  “The  Exiled  Governments,”  Fortune 
(Mew  York),  August  1942,  p.  81. 

5'  For  a  useful  compilation  of  the  numbers  of  armed  men  and 
ihe  theatres  of  war  in  which  they  are  engaged,  see  V.  M.  Dean 
4nd  others.  United  Nations  Discussion  Guide  (Washington, 
f*-C.,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  October  1942),  pp.  7-9. 


as  the  Netherlands  naval  airmen,  have  their  own 
national  air  forces;  whereas  the  Belgians,  Yugo¬ 
slavs  and  Czechs,  as  well  as  the  Dutch  army 
fliers,  have  squadrons  in  the  RAF  Volunteer 
Reserves.  Several  hundred  Luxembourgers  are 
scattered  in  the  British,  Canadian  and  Fighting 
French  units.  Armies  have  been  similarly  re¬ 
organized,  with  only  the  Poles,  who  have  the  larg¬ 
est  army  of  any  of  the  exiled  governments,  and  the 
Fighting  French  maintaining  a  completely  inde¬ 
pendent  command.^ 

Included  on  the  side  of  the  United  Nations  are 
150,000  to  200,000  Yugoslav  guerrillas,  who  put 
aside  rifles,  grenades  and  machine  guns  at  the  time 
of  their  surrender,  and  have  since  succeeded  in 
securing  some  supplies  surreptitiously  from  their 
own  people,  by  raiding  Axis  stores,  and  from  the 
Allies  by  way  of  submarines  and  parachutes.  Some 
of  the  guerrillas  are  members  of  the  country’s  regu¬ 
lar  army,  now  under  the  command  of  General 
Draja  Mikhailovitch.  Others  —  and  probably  the 
majority — are  informally  organized  partisans  whose 
ranks  include  persons  of  all  political  opinion  and 
various  nationalities.  Between  the  Mikhailovitch 
followers  and  the  partisans  there  has  been  trouble- 
.some  friction,  chiefly  as  the  result  of  the  partisans’ 
complaint  that  the  regulars  are  not  as  active  as 
they  might  be  because  of  their  primary  interest  in 
preserving  as  large  an  army  as  possible  in  order 
to  control  the  country  after  the  war.’  Despite  these 
differences,  the  two  separate  groups  manage  to 
continue  their  resistance  to  the  Axis. 

All  fighting  forces  of  the  exiled  governments 
necessarily  have  been  built  up  and  developed  rather 
slowly.  Men  who  were  evacuated  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  following  military  defeat  had  to  be  reorgan¬ 
ized  and  usually  reequipped  as  well.  The  thousands 
of  Poles,  Dutch,  Belgians,  Norwegians,  Czechs  and 
French  who  arrived  in  Britain  in  the  spring  of  1940, 
however,  were  not  merely  a  responsibility  to  their 
host;  in  the  ensuing  Battle  for  Britain  many  of  them 
played  an  important  part,  particularly  in  the  air 
over  Britain  and  the  Channel.®  Pilots  from  all  the 
conquered  nations  fought  alongside  the  RAF,  and 
the  Polish  squadron  alone  downed  more  than  150 
enemy  planes.^ 

6.  For  a  sketch  of  the  organization  of  each  nation’s  armed 
forces,  see  The  Who’s  Who  of  the  Allied  Governments  (Lon¬ 
don,  Allied  Publications,  1942). 

7.  Ralph  Bates,  “Mikailovitch  and  the  Partisans,”  The  Na¬ 
tion  (New  York),  November  28,  1942,  p.  578.  The  Daily 
Worker,  in  support  of  the  Communists  included  in  the  partisans, 
has  charged  that  General  Mikhailovitch  is  pro-fascist  and  has 
made  “deals”  with  the  Italians.  The  Daily  Worker  (New  York), 
September  29,  1942. 

8.  “Britain’s  Allies,”  Bulletins  from  Britain  (New  York),  sup¬ 
plements,  Nos.  24,  26,  27,  28,  30,  31. 

9.  Poland  Three  Years  After  (New  York,  Polish  Information 
Center,  1942),  p.  ii. 
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Since  1940  men  from  subsequently  defeated  na¬ 
tions,  nationals  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
refugees  from  conquered  areas  have  found  their 
way  to  Allied  camps  and  fighting  fronts.  Above  all, 
100,000  Poles,  most  of  whom  were  released  from 
Russian  prison  camps  in  1941-42  following  Ger¬ 
many’s  invasion  of  Russia,  swelled  the  ranks  of  the 
exiled  governments’  forces.  These  several  sources 
have  by  now  been  rather  thoroughly  tapped,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  thousands  of  Poles  in  the  U.S.S.R.  who 
remain  to  be  liberated  for  war  participation.^® 

SHU’S — NAVAL  AND  MERCHANT 

All  but  Czechoslovakia  and  Luxembourg,  both 
landlocked  countries,  have  made  contributions  to 
the  war  on  the  high  seas.  As  a  result,  approxi¬ 
mately  222  fighting  ships  and  25,640  officers  and 
men  from  the  defeated  countries  operated  with 
the  British  Ministry  of  War  Transport  as  of  Octo¬ 
ber  1942."  Many  of  the  ships,  particularly  those 
of  the  Dutch,  Norwegians,  and  Fighting  French, 
are  in  the  cruiser  and  destroyer  class,  but  the  great 
majority  are  smaller  craft,  such  as  submarines, 
minesweepers  and  patrol  boats.  Although  many 
ships  have  been  lost,  replacements  have  been  rap¬ 
idly  forthcoming  from  British  and  American  yards. 
Approximately  7,500,000  tons  of  merchant  ship¬ 
ping  have  also  been  contributed  by  the  govern¬ 
ments,*^  and  employed  in  carrying  food  and  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  various  theatres  of  the  war.  The  Nor¬ 
wegian  merchant  fleet,  which  is  one  of  the  four 
largest  in  the  world,  has  been  particularly  useful 
because  of  its  high  proportion  of  tankers.  During 
the  year  1941-42  these  ships  transported  more  than 
40  per  cent  of  the  oil  needed  on  Britain’s  fighting 
fronts.’^ 

COLONIES  AID  UNITED  NATIONS 

Another  important,  although  less  obvious,  way 
in  which  the  exiled  governments  aid  in  the  United 
Nations’  war  effort  is  through  their  colonies.  The 
Fighting  French,  the  Belgians,  and  the  Dutch 
have  overseas  empires  whose  size  and  population 
dwarf  those  of  the  mother  countries.  But  it  is  not 
in  size  and  numbers  alone  that  the  wartime  impor¬ 
tance  of  these  colonies  resides.  Their  strategic  loca¬ 
tion  and  resources  make  them  significant  assets  on 
the  side  of  the  United  Nations.*^* 

10.  I  hid.,  pp.  1 1 -1 2. 

11.  Information  furnished  by  the  United  Nations  Information 
Center  (New  York),  October  1942. 

12.  I  hid.,  July  1942 

13.  Inler-AUied  Review  (New  York),  February  15,  1942,  p. 
40;  see  also  O.  Lorentzen,  Norwegian  Shipping  and  the  War 
(New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1942). 

13a.  In  addition,  their  colonial  troops  have  participated  in  a 
number  of  cnjianements. 


Organized  under  General  de  Gaulle’s  Council 
for  the  Defense  of  the  Empire,  the  Fighting  French 
have  territories  which  are  approximately  six  times  ^ 
the  size  of  France.*'*  Among  these  areas  are  Equa- 
torial  Africa  and  the  mandated  Cameroons,  stretch-  ^*®*’ 
ing  across  the  center  of  Africa,  New  Caledonia, 
and  establishments  in  Oceania — the  islands  which  ®  ‘ 
form  part  of  the  outlying  defenses  of  the  United 
Nations’  Australian  base  in  the  Far  East.  On  No- 
vember  9, 1942  the  civil  administration  of  the  Island 
of  Madagascar,  which  British  forces  wrested  from 
Vichy  control  in  the  autumn  of  1942,  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  General  Paul  le  Gentilhomme, 
Commissioner  for  War  on  de  Gaulle’s  French  Na- 
tional  Committee,*'  and  later  the  same  month  a 
Fighting  French  expedition  took  over  Reunion, 

450  miles  east  of  Madagascar.*^  Syria  and  Lebanon, 
key  points  in  the  Near  East,  were  promised  full 
liberty,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  their 
mandates,  by  General  Georges  Catroux,  Com-  ‘"S 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Fighting  French  Forces  ® 
in  the  Middle  East,  before  the  Free  French  entered 
Syria  in  1941.*’  These  two  areas  continue,  however, 
to  remain  associated  with  the  Fighting  French.*®  A 
few  outlying  points,  such  as  the  tiny  enclaves  in 
India,  and  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon 
off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  are  also  in  the 
hands  of  the  Fighting  French. 

Free  French  Africa  has  been  particularly  im- 
portant  to  actual  and  potential  supply  lines  since  the 
Japanese  severed  Allied  trans-Pacific  air  and  ship- 
ping  routes  in  1941.  In  the  spring  of  1942  Free 
French  headquarters  in  London  announced  that 
they  were  prepared  to  help  move  v\’ar  supplies  for 
battlefronts  in  Libya  and  southeastern  Asia  across 
central  Africa  on  two  roads  recently  completed 
from  the  Camertxms  to  Khartoum.  The  roads, 
1,500  to  2,000  miles  long,  had  been  laid  through 
jungle  country  by  the  Free  French  and  thousands 
of  native  workmen.*^  The  de  Gaullists  subse- 
quently  proposed  large-scale  development  of  other  2, 
trans-African  transportation  routes  which,  they  Al 
felt,  might  prove  crucial  at  future  stages  of  the  ” 
war.^°  The  extent  to  which  these  plans  have  been  ^ 
put  into  effect  is,  of  course,  a  military  secret,  but  19 

14.  “Territories  of  Free  France,”  France  Forever  Yearbook,,  ^ 
1942  (New  York,  France  Forever,  1942).  For  a  collection  of 
reports,  articles  and  books  on  the  Fighting  French  colonies,  see 
The  Fighting  French  Press  and  Information  Service,  New  York.  y 

15.  New  Yorh,  Times,  November  10,  1942.  gi 

16.  lt?id.,  December  i,  1942.  'I 

17.  “General  de  Gaulle  in  the  Middle  East,"  Free  France  J. 
(New  York),  September  i,  1942,  p.  98. 

18.  For  an  address  by  Sheik  Taggeddine  on  the  first  anniver-  '■ 
sary  of  Syrian  independence,  sec  ibid.,  pp.  196-97.  Syria  and  2^ 
Lebanon  plan  to  merge  officially  on  April  i,  1943.  New  York  ' 
Times,  December  6,  1942. 

19.  Christian  Science  Monitor  (Boston),  February  4,  1942-  j, 

20.  New  Yor\  Herald  Tribune,  March  6,  1942. 
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It  is  known  that  new  airfields  as  well  as  roads  have 
been  built  in  Free  French  territory.*' 

The  Belgian  Congo,  which  lies  to  the  south  and 
cast  of  Free  French  Africa  and  is  administered 
from  London  by  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Colonies, 
IS  also  valuable  for  the  United  Nations  because  of 
its  strategic  location.  It  completes  the  belt  of  Al¬ 
lied  territory  across  central  Africa  over  which  air¬ 
craft  and  supplies  go  from  the  south  Atlantic  to 
the  Middle  East.  In  December  1941,  moreover, 
Pan-American  Airways  instituted  an  air  service 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Congo  to  in¬ 
crease  collaboration  between  the  two  continents. 
Even  more  important,  there  is  a  great  demand 
among  the  United  Nations  for  practically  every 
one  of  the  colony’s  exportable  products^^ — tin,  rub¬ 
ber,  copper,  cobalt,  industrial  diamonds,  palm  oil, 
cotton,  lead  and  natural  silk.^*  Congo  officials  have 
attempted  to  meet  the  new  requirements  by  open¬ 
ing  up  more  roads,  work  camps  and  plantations, 
and  by  placing  the  colony’s  economy  on  a  wartime 
basis.  For  the  duration,  natives  can  be  obliged  to 
work  60  days  a  year  to  cultivate  or  harvest  the 
various  agricultural  products  which  the  Governor 
General  considers  essential  for  the  war  effort.^'* 

The  Dutch  East  Indies,  until  just  before  the 
lapanese  invasion  in  the  spring  of  1942,  were  the 
fifth  largest  world  producer  of  oil,  much  of  which 
could  be  refined  into  high-test  gasoline,  the  second 
largest  producer  of  tin,  and  the  second  largest  of 
rubber.^’  With  the  loss  of  the  Indies,  however,  the 
Netherlands  empire  was  reduced  to  a  few  colonies 
in  the  Caribbean  region,  where  Surinam  (Nether¬ 
lands  Guiana)  and  Curasao,  a  group  of  six  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  continue  to  provide  the 
United  Nations  with  essential  resources.  Surinam’s 
bauxite  mines  furnish  more  than  60  per  cent  of  all 
the  aluminum  used  by  the  United  States  war  in¬ 
dustries,  while  oil  refineries  on  Curasao  and  its 
near  neighbor,  Aruba,  process  Venezuelan  and 

21.  Egon  Kaskeline,  “Americans,  Free  French,  Bolster  West 
Africa,’’  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  8,  1942. 

22.  The  British  have  agreed  to  purchase  all  the  rubber,  copper 
2nd  gold  the  Congo  can  produce.  This  arrangement  was  regu- 
ttrized  in  a  treaty  of  June  4,  1942.  Neu/  Yorl(  Times,  June  5, 

1942. 

23.  Harry  W.  Newman,  “Belgian  Congo  Supplies  Civilization’s 
'^’capons,”  Foreign  Commerce  (Washington,  D.C.,  Department 
of  Commerce),  April  25,  1942,  p.  5;  Pierre  Ryckmans,  “The 
Belgian  Congo’s  War  Effort,”  Belgian  Congo  at  War  (New 
York,  Belgian  Information  Center),  p.  5;  Max  Horn,  “The  Bel¬ 
gian  Congo  in  the  War,”  Belgium  (New  York),  March  12, 
'94'.  pp.  21-23. 

24.  Governor  General  Pierre  Ryckmans  in  radio  address  from 
Leopoldville,  March  10,  1942,  Inter-Allied  Review,  April  15, 
'942,  pp.  72-73. 

25-  On  the  Indies’  importance,  see,  Eelco  N.  Van  Klellens, 
T^e  Democratic  Future  of  the  Netherlands  Indies,”  Foreign 
•j^otrs  (New  York),  October  1942,  p.  ii;  Netherlands  Overseas 
Ifrritories  (London,  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs, 
Information  Department  Papers,  No.  28),  pp.  62-63. 


Colombian  petroleum  into  the  high-test  gasoline 
needed  by  planes  and  tanks.  British  and  American 
soldiers  cooperate  with  Dutch  officials  in  protect¬ 
ing  the  bauxite  mines  of  Surinam  and  the  oil  re¬ 
fineries  of  the  islands  from  attack  by  enemy  sub¬ 
marines.^*^ 

WORKERS  IN  WAR  INDUSTRIES 

The  Allied  governments  in  London  are  not  in  a 
position  to  supply  labor  for  the  factories  of  the 
United  Nations  on  the  same  vast  scale  as  the 
Axis-controlled  rulers  of  Europe  do  for  Germany. 
In  the  spring  of  1942  the  total  number  of  Allied 
civilians  in  Britain,  including  Russians,  Americans 
and  Chinese,  was  less  than  100,000,  and  only  40,000 
were  registered  with  the  local  labor  exchanges^^ — an 
infinitesimal  figure  when  compared  with  the  esti¬ 
mated  4,500,000  from  occupied  countries  whom  the 
Nazis  have  set  to  work  for  the  German  war  ma¬ 
chine.^®  The  importance  of  many  of  these  workers 
is,  however,  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  number. 
The  Czech  group  of  approximately  15,000  special¬ 
ists  is  particularly  valuable.  Men  and  women  who 
had  been  employed  in  Czech  pump  works,  glass, 
shoe,  button,  or  woolen-cloth  industries  easily 
made  the  transition  to  production  of  gas  masks, 
air-raid  shelters,  uniforms,  and  precision  appliances 
for  aircraft.  In  addition,  engineers  and  workers 
from  the  Skoda  works  and  the  Zbrojovna  plant 
in  Brno  brought  with  them  knowledge  of  im¬ 
portant  secret  processes  used  in  making  shell- 
casings  and  guns.  The  Czechs  still  produce  a  few 
of  their  famous  civilian  goods  for  export,  notably 
leather  goods,  textiles  and  toys,  thus  helping  in¬ 
crease  the  supply  of  foreign  currencies  in  Eng- 
land.^^  The  Poles,  Belgians,  Dutch,  Norwegians 
and  French  also  have  a  considerable  number  of 
skilled  workmen  in  British  factories.^® 

SABOTAGING  GERMANY’S  “nEW  ORDEr” 

In  the  task  of  winning  the  war  the  governments 

26.  Netherlands  News  (New  York),  August  26-Scptcmber  10, 
1942,  pp.  149-53;  P.  A.  Kasteel,  “Curasao  in  the  Fighting  Line 
of  Economic  Warfare,”  Netherlands  Trade  Review  (New  York), 
July  1942,  p.  4.  On  December  6,  1942  Queen  Wilhelmina  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  a  post-war  “commonwealth”  of  the  home¬ 
land,  the  East  Indies,  Curasao  and  Surinam,  each  of  which 
would  be  independent  in  internal  affairs.  New  Yorl(  Times, 
December  7,  1942. 

27.  E.  C.  Sosnowicz,  “Allied  Labor  in  Britain,”  Free  Europe 
(London),  March  13,  1942,  p.  92;  News  from  Belgium  (New 
York),  August  22,  1942,  p.  272,  stated  that  nearly  300  factories, 
representing  about  a  hundred  different  industries,  had  been 
established  in  Britain  by  refugees  from  the  continent. 

28.  For  an  analysis  of  Germany’s  use  of  foreign  workers,  see 
E.  S.  Hediger,  “Nazi  Exploitation  of  Occupied  Europe,”  Foreign 
Policy  Reports,  June  1,  1942,  pp.  75-76. 

29.  Central  European  Observer  (London),  August  22,  1941, 
pp.  229-30;  “Czechoslovak  Workers  on  the  Battlefront”  (New 
York,  Czechoslovak  Information  Center,  press  releases,  1942). 

30.  Sosnowicz,  “Allied  Labor  in  Britain,”  cited. 
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in  London  count  heavily  on  the  resistance  of  the 
people  at  home  to  Nazi  armies  and  administration 
authorities.  By  slowing  down  German-controlled 
factories,  sabotaging  communications,  and  refus¬ 
ing  cooperation  in  any  phase  of  the  Nazis’  “new 
order,”  the  “underground”  makes  it  necessary  for 
the  Axis  to  divert  more  of  their  men  from  the  ac¬ 
tual  battlefield  and  hinders  them  in  securing 
needed  supplies.  It  was  with  these  possibilities  in 
mind  that  President  Benes  recently  called  the  un¬ 
dergrounds  of  Europe  the  “third  front.”^* 

Much  of  the  underground’s  action  is  spontaneous 
but,  in  the  case  of  some  large-scale  efforts,  careful 
planning  is  the  first  requirement  for  success.  Some¬ 
times  this  planning  can  be  done  by  a  leader  on  the 
spot;  at  other  times  more  effective  direction  can 
be  given  by  men  who  are  abroad.  Nothing  can 
be  revealed  by  the  Allied  governments  at  present 
concerning  the  precise  way  in  which  contacts  are 
made,  for  such  information  would  endanger  key 
men  in  their  organizations.  They  do  indicate,  how¬ 
ever,  that  many  contacts  are  made  daily — a  state¬ 
ment  which  obviously  means  that  radio  communi¬ 
cation  is  used.  Messages  are  transmitted  over  the 
BBC  and  the  radio  of  the  American  Office  of  War 
Information  to  listening  posts  in  the  occupied 
countries.-  Personal  messengers  are  also  known  to 
forge  important  links  between  country  and  gov¬ 
ernment,  while  more  devious  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  are  undoubtedly  also  used.^^ 

SAFEGUARDING  NATIONAL  CULTURE 

Keeping  up  the  fight  on  the  military  front  and 
resistance  to  the  conquerors  are  only  part  of  the 
exiled  governments’  efforts  for  restored  independ¬ 
ence.  Realizing  that  political  survival  will  mean 
little  if  cultural  institutions  are  destroyed,  the  gov¬ 
ernments  have  attempted  to  transplant  some  of 
their  countries’  intellectual  life  abroad  for  safe¬ 
keeping  during  the  war.  In  this  connection  they 
have  established  and  supported  schools,  learned 
and  literary  societies,  magazines,  newspapers  and 
radio  broadcasts  as  media  for  the  expression  of  their 
national  culture. 

Adult  education  receives  the  greatest  share  of 
attention,  for  most  refugees  are  in  this  age  group. 
Exiled  governments  with  large  numbers  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  persons  have,  however,  attempted 
to  provide  them  with  schools,  too,  lest  their  edu- 

31.  I'.duard  Bencs,  “Unseen  Struggle  on  the  Third  Front,” 
New  Yor/(  Times  Magazine,  August  2,  1942,  p.  8. 

32.  Kach  of  the  governments  has  one  or  more  regular  publica¬ 
tions  in  which  news  from  the  occupied  zones  as  well  as  from 
abroad  is  circulated.  These  reviews  usually  take  the  form  of 
modestly  printed  pamphlets  or  mimeographed  sheets.  Their 
circulation  varies,  but  most  of  them  are  sent  to  a  rather  re¬ 
stricted  audience  of  editors,  lecturers,  writers  and  librarians,  as 
well  as  to  fellow  nationals  abroad. 


cation  be  completely  disrupted  by  the  war.  The 
Czechs  support  three  schools  in  Britain,  one  of 
which  prepares  pupils  for  attendance  at  English 
universities,  while  the  others  supplement  instruc¬ 
tion  given  in  English  schools  or  give  training  in 
the  arts  and  crafts.^^  The  Poles,  Belgians,  French 
and  Norwegians  also  operate  some  secondan 
schools,  and  the  Poles  have  a  special  college  of 
medicine  at  Edinburgh  University  and  a  school  of 
architecture  at  Liverpool  University.  In  coopera¬ 
tion  with  their  British  or  American  allies,  some 
of  the  governments  have  established  educational 
centers  in  London  and  New  York.^'*'^^  In  London 
several  national  groups  also  support  societies  with 
an  intellectual  bent,  where  literary  activity  can  be 
encouraged  and  social  life  enjoyed.  In  addition,  all 
publish  magazines  and  newspapers  in  Britain  and 
America — some  in  their  native  language  and  others 
in  English — and  include  in  them  not  only  reports 
of  national  news,  but  historical  and  literary  articles 
as  well.^^ 

PAYING  THEIR  EXPENSES 

The  governments-in-exile  have  invented  some 
ingenious  ways  of  financing  their  administrations 
and  war  efforts,  and  have  also  resorted  to  the  an¬ 
cient  devices  of  loans  and  gifts.  In  general,  five 
methods  have  proved  most  popular. 

(1)  Most  of  the  countries  had  funds  abroad,  p.ir- 
ticularly  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  on 
which  they  have  been  able  to  draw. 

(2)  Large  gold  supplies  were  rushed  out  of 
mo.st  of  the  countries  by  the  fleeing  governments 
and  sent  to  what  appeared  to  be  safer  places  of 
deposit.  In  1940  the  Belgians,  Luxembourgers,  and 
Poles  selected  the  Bank  of  France  for  some  of  their 
gold,  but  Marshal  Henri  Philippe  Petain  subse¬ 
quently  caused  more  than  $200,000,000  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  and  Luxembourger  gold  to  be  turned  over  to 
tbe  Germans^’  and  the  Pole’s  supply  to  be  frozen  at 
Dakar."’®  The  Norwegians,  Dutch  and  Greeks,  hav¬ 
ing  chosen  the  Bank  of  England,  were  more  for¬ 
tunate.  The  Czechs,  however,  deposited  their  gold 
in  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  order  of  the  Bank 
of  International  Settlements  at  Basle,  and  were 

33.  Czechoslovak  Press  Bureau  releases  (New  York),  Septem¬ 
ber  18,  1942. 

34-35.  Inter-AlUed  Review,  June  15,  1942,  p.  143. 

36.  For  lists  of  institutions,  societies  and  publications  in  Great 
Britain,  see  The  Who’s  Who  of  the  Allied  Governments,  cited. 
See  also  H.  L.  Scanlon,  “European  Governments  in  Exile, 
Memorandum  Series,  No.  3  (Washington,  D.C.,  Carnegie  En¬ 
dowment  for  International  Peace),  January  15,  1942. 

37.  Belgium,  March  12,  1941,  p.  42;  New  Yorl{  Times,  ^o- 
vember  7,  1942.  Most  of  the  Belgian  gold  was  sent  to  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

38.  The  Poles  recovered  approximately  $64,000,000  in  194* 
by  bringing  a  legal  suit  in  the  United  States  courts  against  the 
representatives  of  the  Bank  of  France  in  this  country. 
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be  later  obliged  by  German  pressure  to  put  over 
of  ^6,000,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  Deutsche  Reichs- 
sb  bank  before  the  war  broke  out  in  1939.^^  The 
ic-  French  gold  supply,  which  the  Fighting  French 
in  would  find  very  useful  today,  is  stored  at  Mar- 
;h  unique,  one  of  the  West  Indies  controlled  by  Vichy 
rv  until  November  21,  1942.  On  the  eve  of  the  French 
)f  defeat,  a  large  shipment  of  gold  was  sent  from 
)f  Brest  to  Halifax,  where  the  captain  found  orders 
a-  to  proceed  to  Martinique,  Canadian  officials,  aware 
le  that  a  Franco-German  armistice  was  imminent, 
al  tried  to  prevent  his  departure,  but  he  slipped  away 
n  at  night  and  out-distanced  the  belated  pursuer  they 
h  sent  after  him.'‘° 

e  (3)  Some  of  the  Allied  governments  still  re- 
11  ceive  regular  fiscal  returns.  The  Belgians’  chief 
i  source  of  income  is  the  Congo,  In  the  case  of 
s  the  Netherlands,  the  same  was  true  until  the 
s  fall  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies."*^  Income  taxes  on 
s  nationals  abroad,  regardless  of  responsibilities  to 
the  governments  under  whom  they  live,  offer  the 
Norwegians  and  the  Dutch  some  revenue,'*^  and 
levies  on  merchant  ships  are  made  by  the  Yugo- 
:  slavs,  Poles,  Greeks,  Dutch  and  Belgians."*^ 

s  (4)  Most  of  the  nations  receive  some  contribu¬ 
tions  from  their  nationals  or  former  nationals  all 
:  over  the  world.  The  Greeks  and  Yugoslavs,  both 

of  whom  have  over  a  million  of  their  countrymen 
abroad,  and  the  Norwegians,  Czechoslovaks  and 
Poles  have  found  this  source  particularly  useful."*^ 
(5)  For  a  majority  of  the  governments,  the 
most  important  source  of  income  is  borrowing,  in 
one  form  or  other.  Only  the  Dutch,  Belgians  and 
Norwegians  have  thus  far  paid  cash  for  all  sup¬ 
plies  and  expenses.  British  loans  are  particularly 
important  in  the  case  of  the  Poles  and  the  Fighting 
French,  all  of  whose  military  expenses  are  met 
in  this  way,  with  the  understanding  that  they  will 
be  repaid  after  the  war."*^  The  Poles  have  a  simi¬ 
lar  arrangement  with  the  U.S.S.R.,'**^  and  the  Lux- 
embourgers  with  the  Belgians.  United  States  lend- 
lease  agreements,  involving  varying  amounts  of 
aid,  have  been  made  with  all  the  governments  ex¬ 
cept  Luxembourg.'*’ 

39-  Lucy  M.  Sayre,  Freedom  in  Exile:  A  Handbook,  of  the 
Gofernments  in  Exile  {Washington,  D.C.,  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  University  Women,  1942),  p.  15.  Later  the  Czechoslovak 
government  reached  an  agreement  with  the  Hritish  on  this 
question. 

40-  W.  A.  Roberts,  The  French  in  the  West  Indies  (New  York, 
Bobbs-Merrill,  1942),  pp.  308-09. 

41-  Belgium,  March  12,  1941,  p.  42. 

42.  Sayre,  Freedom  in  Exile,  cited,  pp.  19,  32. 

43-  Ibid.,  pp.  26,  23,  19,  32;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  No¬ 
vember  4,  1942. 

44-  Sayre,  Freedom  in  Exile,  cited,  pp.  19,  26,  10,  15,  23. 

45-  Pribichevich,  “The  Exiled  Governments,”  cited,  p.  170. 

46.  Poland  Three  Years  After,  cited,  p.  2. 


REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES 

With  fascist  puppets  or  Axis  forces  in  control  at 
home,  the  governments  in  London  are  intent  on 
maintaining  their  constitutional  and  representa¬ 
tive  political  institutions  regardless  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  involved.  And  those  difficulties  are  many  and 
serious.  Chief  among  them  is  the  possibility  that 
the  terrible  experiences  of  the  conquered  peoples 
may  create  wide  divergences  between  government 
and  nation  despite  the  governments’  continuous 
efforts  to  keep  in  touch  through  underground 
channels.  Moreover,  difficulties  arise  from  the  lack 
of  political  paraphernalia  that  a  representative  sys¬ 
tem  ordinarily  employs,  notably  elections  and  criti¬ 
cal  parliaments.  The  reservoir  of  leadership  that 
democracy  requires  is  also  lacking,  for  many  of 
the  most  able  and  popular  political  leaders  of  the 
pre-war  period  refused  to  leave  their  countries, 
and  others  were  unable  to  do  so.  Today,  therefore, 
the  governments  still  represent  for  the  most  part 
the  political  forces  that  happened  to  be  in  control 
at  the  time  of  defeat,  although  conditions  at  home 
probably  have  been  revolutionized  in  the  interim.'*® 

The  Belgians,  Dutch,  Luxembourgers  and  Nor¬ 
wegians  have  made  only  minor  Cabinet  changes 
since  their  arrival  in  London,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  indication  of  any  forthcoming  modifications 
at  the  present  time.  The  same  generalization  holds 
true  for  the  Fighting  French,  who  have  added 
new  leaders  to  their  National  Committee  in  order 
to  emphasize  the  unity  that  exists  between  the 
underground  and  de  Gaulle  rather  than  to  make 
any  marked  shift  in  politics.  Chief  among  these 
new  Fighting  Frenchmen  is  Andre  Philip,  a  so¬ 
cialist  deputy  from  1936  to  1939  and,  during  1941- 
42,  editor  of  Liberation,  one  of  the  chief  organs  of 
the  French  underground.'*’  Philip  has  declared  that 
his  appointment  is  an  indication  that  the  organiza¬ 
tions  of  resistance  are  “an  integral  part  of  the  forces 
of  Fighting  France,  carrying  on  in  the  interior  of 
the  territory  a  struggle  which  comes  within  the 
plan  of  action  of  the  allies.”’® 

On  the  other  hand,  important  changes  in  per¬ 
sonnel  and  policy  have  been  made  by  the  Greeks 
and  Poles.  Greece,  when  invaded,  had  been  under 
martial  law  and  without  parliamentary  institutions 
for  four  years.  In  1956  General  John  Metaxas  de- 

47.  Sec  the  President’s  sixth  report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease 
Operations,  September  14,  1942,  77th  Congress,  2nd  session. 
House  Doc.  No.  839  (Washington,  D.C.,  Government  Printing 
Office),  p.  II.  The  Fighting  French  signed  a  reciprocal-aid 
agreement  on  September  3,  1942.  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
September  5,  1942,  p.  734. 

48.  For  a  statement  of  the  view  that  the  governments  abroad 
may  fail  to  represent  their  people,  see  The  New  Republic  (New 
York),  October  26,  1942,  p.  528. 

49.  Free  France,  August  i,  1942,  p.  56. 

50.  Address  over  BBC,  Free  France,  August  15,  1942,  p.  78. 
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dared  that  a  Communist  threat  made  his  personal 
rule  necessary  and  that  Parliamentary  democracy 
was  ended  in  Greece  forever.  -However,  after  the 
military  disaster  of  1941,  the  death  of  Metaxas,  the 
growth  of  far-left  demands  in  Greece  coincident 
with  famine  and  disease  and,  it  seems  likely,  the 
pressure  of  United  Nations’  opinion,  the  Greek 
government-in-exile  effected  a  series  of  changes. 
It  announced  on  February  4,  1942  that  the  demo¬ 
cratic  charter  of  1911  was  in  full  force  where  cir¬ 
cumstances  “do  not  make  its  application  impos¬ 
sible’’;^*  subsequently  dismissed  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  Stelios  Dimitrakakis,  who  had  long  been 
known  as  a  foe  of  trade  unions;  and  appointed  as 
a  new  member  of  the  Cabinet  Panajotis  Kan- 
nellopoulos,  a  former  leader  of  the  underground 
and  the  reputed  idol  of  Greek  youth.'’ 

The  Poles’  changes  in  policy  have  been  similarly 
marked.  On  June  ii,  1941,  for  example,  the  Po¬ 
lish  Cabinet  in  London  condemned  “any  anti- 
Semitic  policies’’  as  harmful  to  the  Polish  cause.'* 
In  part,  the  statement  was  probably  a  reply  to 
German  propaganda  that  it  was  the  Jews  who  were 
responsible  for  the  downfall  of  Poland  in  1939,  but 
it  seems  also  to  have  been  a  reflection  of  insistence 
at  home  that  this  policy  of  the  pre-war  totalitarian 
regime  be  rejected  in  the  future  Poland.  The  Si- 
korski  government,  furthermore,  has  departed  from 
the  record  of  the  earlier  government  by  making  a 
number  of  pro-labor  statements,  and  late  in  No¬ 
vember  1942  reports  from  London  indicated  that 
the  Polish  National  Council  was  considering  sweep¬ 
ing  land  reform  and  industrial  socialization.'^ 

REPRESENTATION  VERSUS  UNITY 

To  be  representative  and,  at  the  same  time,  pre¬ 
sent  a  united  front  is  usually  difficult,  and  the 
governments  have  generally  preferred  to  sacrifice 
party  discussion  to  national  unity.  As  a  result,  single 
national  parties  have  sprung  up."  ’^  The  Nor¬ 
wegians  and  Czechs,  for  example,  have  govern¬ 
ments  resting  on  coalitions  of  their  pre-war  parties. 
The  Poles,  similarly,  have  a  Cabinet  of  “national 
unity  and  defense,’’  which  is  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  four  strongest  parties  in  pre-war 
Poland.^  The  Fighting  French  also  insist  that  they 
represent  no  political  party,  and  that  old  class  and 
party  lines  have  lost  their  meaning  in  the  France 

51.  For  text  of  Cabinet  announcemert,  sec  Inter- Allied  Review, 
March  15,  1942,  p.  52. 

52.  Free  Europe,  February  27,  1942,  p.  78;  also,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  May  5,  1942. 

53.  A  News  Bulletin  on  Eastern  European  Affairs  (Polish  In¬ 
formation  Center,  New  York),  June  26,  1941,  p.  3. 

54.  New  York^  Times,  November  24,  1942. 

55'59-  The  Communists,  however,  remain  excluded  from  mem¬ 
bership  in  any  of  the  governments. 

60.  BBC,  Polish  News  Service,  February  25,  1942. 


of  post-1940.^*  De  Gaulle  himself  has  repeatedly 
said:  “I  am  not  a  politician — 1  have  not  and  1  do 
not  want  to  have  any  political  ties.  My  goal  is  the 
union  of  all  Frenchmen  for  the  resurrection  of  i 

France.’’^**  | 

These  attempts  to  be  nonpolitical,  essential  and  j 

inevitable  though  they  are  in  strengthening  the  1 

governments  during  the  war,  sometimes  produce 
confusing  situations.  They  result,  for  example,  in 
the  rallying  to  the  United  Nations  of  some  ele¬ 
ments  that  are  far  from  democratic  in  sympathy. 

In  October  1942  the  Fighting  French,  whose  policy 
is  to  accept  any  one  not  directly  responsible  for  the 
armistice,^*  warmly  welcomed  Charles  Vallin,  vice 
president  of  the  old  Croix  de  Feu,  a  rightist  group 
which  had  been  one  of  the  steady  supporters  of 
Marshal  Petain.  Far  from  repudiating  his  rightist 
views,  Vallin  stated  that  he  came  to  join  de  Gaulle 
“without  giving  up  or  denying  any  of  my  ideas  or 
friendships.’’*’"*  This  reception  by  the  Fighdng 
French  of  a  man  with  an  anti-democratic  outlook 
disturbed  not  only  Englishmen  and  Americans,®' 
but  progressive  groups  among  the  French  emigres 
as  well.  Both  the  Groupe  Jean  Jaur^s  and  the  Cen- 
trale  Syndicate  Fran^aise  passed  resolutions  criticiz¬ 
ing  de  Gaulle’s  acceptance  of  Vallin,®^  but  the  Gen¬ 
eral  nevertheless  gave  the  ex-rightist  leader  a  post 
with  the  Fighting  French  Forces  in  Africa. 

HINDRANCES  TO  POST-WAR  PLANNING 

The  moratorium  on  politics  complicates  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  post-war  planning  as  well  as  the  waging  of 
the  war.  All-inclusive  national  parties  hinder  the 
crystallization  of  any  distinct  ideas  concerning  the 
future,  for  political  groups  which  cooperate  only 
for  the  purpose  of  winning  the  war  frequently  find 
it  difficult  to  agree  on  definite  post-war  plans.®' 
This  handicap  to  planning  the  peace  is,  however, 
by  no  means  the  only  one  under  which  the  ex¬ 
iled  governments  labor.  In  addition,  they  are  de¬ 
terred  from  speaking  out  clearly  by  the  danger  of 
reprisals  against  friends  and  relatives  at  home,  the 

61.  Victor  V'incle,  “In  Defeated  France,”  Foreign  Arturs,  Oc¬ 
tober  1942,  p.  64.  They  admit,  however,  that  the  main  centers 
of  their  support  are  the  labor  organizations,  schools  and  uni¬ 
versities,  and  churches.  See  Paul  Vaucher,  “The  Meaning  of  the 
French  Resistance,”  Political  Quarterly  (London),  November- 
December  1941,  p.  366. 

62.  See  Barres,  Charles  de  Gaulle,  cited,  pp.  243-44. 

63.  In  May  1942  the  Fighting  French  rejected  Camille  Chau- 
temps’  application  for  membership  because,  as  Vice  Premier  in  ' 
the  Petain  government,  he  had  played  a  part  in  the  signing  of 
the  armistice.  PM  (New  York),  May  21,  1942. 

64.  New  Yor^  Times,  September  18,  1942. 

65.  Ihid. 

66.  H.  J.  Laski,  ‘A  London  Diary,”  The  New  Statesman  and 
Nation  (London),  October  10,  1942,  p.  234. 

67.  “Underground  Politics,”  Economist  (London),  August  I5» 
1942,  pp.  197-98. 
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'I  absence  of  some  of  their  most  competent  specialists, 
^  their  inevitable  uncertainty  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
‘  war  on  all  phases  of  post-war  life^®  and,  above  all, 
^  by  their  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  submitting 
their  plans  to  the  people  after  the  war.*^^  Despite 
these  limitations,  however,  planning  the  peace  is 
one  of  the  Allied  governments’  major  objectives — 
one,  in  fact,  which  many  of  the  statesmen  in  Lon- 
I  I  don  consider  just  as  crucial  and  even  more  difficult 
]  than  winning  the  war7°  All  have  either  set  up 
special  research  agencies  to  study  reconstruction, 
especially  in  the  economic  field,  or  have  assigned 
this  work  to  an  already  existing  staff  of  experts. 

BLUEPRINTS  FOR  RELIEF 

All  the  governments  agree  that  ways  and  means 
of  bringing  relief  to  their  countries  immediately 
the  war  is  over  must  be  worked  out  now.’^  A  few 
have  drawn  up  plans  for  supplying  their  nations 
with  food,  clothing,  housing  and  transportation, 
and  the  Dutch  have  already  begun  to  store  goods 
which  they  think  will  be  needed.^^  Requirements, 
however,  outrun  the  resources  of  any  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  the  British  since  September  24,  1941 
have  cooperated  by  setting  up  an  Inter-Allied  Post- 
War  Requirements  Bureau  within  the  Ministry  of 
Economic  Warfare.  Under  the  chairmanship  of 
Sir  Frederick  Leith-Ross  some  food  supplies  have 
already  been  stored  in  the  Empire  for  shipment 
when  needed,  and  a  few  plans  have  been  made 
for  pooling  the  Allied  shipping  required  for  dis¬ 
tribution.’^  The  United  States  took  a  similar  step 
on  November  21,  1942,  when  President  Roosevelt 
appointed  ex-Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman  of  New 
York  Director  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilita¬ 
tion,  and  instructed  him  to  plan  the  feeding,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  rehabilitation  of  countries  which  are 
friendly  to  or  CKCupied  by  the  United  Nations.’** 

68.  Ethel  John  Lindgreen,  “Reconstruction  Research  Conducted 
in  Britain  by  the  European  Allies,”  Agenda  (London),  July 
1942,  p.  255;  Egon  Raushofen- Wertheimer,  “The  Governments 
in  Exile,”  The  Voice  of  Austria  (Ottawa),  December  1942,  p.  7. 

69.  Polish  Feature  and  News  Service  (New  York),  No.  28; 
"Outlook  for  France,”  Planning  (London),  September  22,  1942, 
.Vo.  193;  Eduard  Benes  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Third 
Czechoslovak  State  Council,  London,  Czechoslovak  Press  Bureau 
releases,  November  17,  1942. 

TO.  Dr.  Pieter  Gerbrandy,  in  Rebuilding  Europe — Allied  States¬ 
men  Look^  Ahead  in  Talk^s  to  Valentine  Heywood  (London, 
Cassells,  1942),  p.  13. 

7>.  For  text  of  resolution  by  eleven  Allied  nations  signed  in 
London  on  August  14,  1941,  see  Inter- Allied  Review,  October 
15.  1941.  P-  I. 

7--  For  speech  by  Anthony  Eden,  sec  ibid.,  p.  7. 

73.  No  public  reports  have  been  made  by  the  Leith-Ross  Com¬ 
mission  to  date.  For  a  discussion  of  the  commission,  see  H.  P. 
"’hidden,  Jr.,  “As  Britain  Sees  the  Post-War  World,”  Foreign 
Policy  Reports,  October  15,  1942,  p.  204. 

74-  l^ew  Yorf{  Times,  November  22,  1942. 


ATLANTIC  CHARTER  OUTLINES  PEACE 

When  the  governments  look  beyond  immediate 
post-war  relief  to  essential  conditions  for  a  recon¬ 
structed  Europe,  they  agree  on  the  principles  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter  which,  in  Churchill’s  phrase, 
is  the  rough  and  ready  wartime  statement  of  the 
goal;  but  when  they  specifically  interpret  the  Char¬ 
ter’s  statements,  they  differ  among  themselves  and 
also  with  the  other  United  Nations.’’  For  example, 
although  they  heartily  endorse  the  well-known 
third  point  of  the  Atlantic  agreement — ^“the  right 
of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  will  live” — they  find  that  it  pre¬ 
sents  problems,  particularly  in  (Central  and  East¬ 
ern  Europe  where  nationally  homogeneous  states 
have  never  existed.  To  further  complicate  the  sit¬ 
uation,  the  war  has  increased  the  minorities  prob¬ 
lem,  for  the  Germans  have  moved  great  numbers 
of  Jews,  workers  from  the  occupied  countries  to 
distant  industrial  centers,  and  families  from  strate¬ 
gic  zones.  In  considering  this  matter,  most  of  the 
governments  simply  hope  for  the  return  of  these 
thousands  of  people  to  their  pre-war  homes,  but 
President  Benes,  whose  country  was  so  disastrously 
affected  by  its  German  minority  prior  to  1939,  has 
suggested  that  “it  will  be  necessary  after  this  war 
to  carry  out  a  transfer  of  populations  on  a  very 
much  larger  scale  than  after  the  last  war.”  He 
adds,  apparently  with  the  record  of  the  Greco- 
Turkish  forcible  exchange  of  populations  after 
1923  in  mind:  “This  must  be  done  in  as  hu¬ 
mane  a  manner  as  possible,  internationally  organ¬ 
ized  and  internationally  financed.”  Recognizing  that 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  move  all  minorities,  he 
goes  on  to  urge  that  the  Atlantic  Charter’s  principle 
be  interpreted  in  terms  of  “human  democratic 
rights”  protected  by  the  government  under  which 
they  live,  but  that  it  must  not  be  construed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  them  “the  character  of  interna¬ 
tionally  recognized  political  and  legal  units,  with 
the  possibility  of  again  becoming  sources  of  dis¬ 
turbances.”’^ 

“hard  peace”  DEMANDED 

The  Atlantic  Charter’s  declaration  that  nations 
shall  be  afforded  the  means  of  dwelling  in  safety 
within  their  own  boundaries  is  interpreted  by  the 
exiled  governments  as  meaning  a  “hard  peace”  for 
Germany.  Several  of  them,  having  experienced  a 
German  invasion  before,  charge  that  Germany  is 
the  chief  aggressor  in  Europe  and  should  be  pun- 

75.  Anthony  Eden,  in  Rebuilding  Europe,  cited,  p.  viii. 

76.  Eduard  Benes,  “’The  Organization  of  Post-War  Europe,” 
Foreign  Affairs,  January  1942,  pp.  15-16.  Bernard  Newman 
states:  “It  is  almost  certain  that  exchanges  or  transfers  of  popu¬ 
lation  will  form  an  important  part  of  the  machinery  for  the 
reconstruction  of  Europe.”  Free  Europe,  March  13,  1942,  p.  86. 
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ished  accordingly.  The  Poles  contend  that  “Hitler- 
is  not  the  author  of  the  pan-German  idea — he  is 
not  the  originator  of  the  conception  of  the  biologi¬ 
cal  extermination  of  the  Polish  nation.  Hitler  only 
raised  the  instincts  and  ambitions  dormant  in  the 
soul  of  every  German.”^^President  Benes  similarly 
indicts  the  Reich  as  the  nation  “which  ever  and 
again  hurls  the  world  into  terrible  wars  in  which 
it  commits  shame  and  barbarity.”  As  a  remedy  he 
has  insisted  that  “there  must  be  a  decentralized 
[German]  confederation.  In  fact,  Prussia  herself 
should  be  divided  into  three  or  four  State  units. 
And  Germany  as  a  whole  must  be  restricted  to  her 
pre-1938  frontiers,  with  possible  rectification  in 
favour  of  her  neighbors,  if  they  are  demanded  in 
the  interests  of  European  security.”^® 

Experience  with  the  armies  of  occupation  has 
further  convinced  the  exiled  governments  that  they 
are  in  a  better  position  than  the  other  Allies  to 
know  what  should  be  done  with  Germany.  The 
Central  European  Observer  declares:  “You  have  to 
live  with  people  to  get  to  know  them.  Some  of  the 
free  people  of  Europe  have  had  now  more  than 
three  years  of  the  Cierman  occupation.”’^  Acting 
on  this  first-hand  knowledge,  the  eight  govern¬ 
ments  and  the  Fighting  French  signed  a  pledge  on 
January  13,  1942,  stating  that  one  of  their  principal 
war  aims  was  “the  punishment  through  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  organized  justice  of  those  guilty  and  re¬ 
sponsible  for  these  crimes  [in  the  occupied  coun¬ 
tries].”**”  In  the  ensuing  months  some  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments  have  broadcast  instructions  to  their  citi¬ 
zens  to  draw  up  evidence  of  crimes  committed  in 
preparation  for  the  day  of  reckoning. 

INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 

During  the  war  the  governments  in  London  have 
had  practical  experience  in  cooperating  as  United 
Nations  on  the  military  front,  in  inter-Allied  meet¬ 
ings  on  specific  wartime  problems,  and  even  in 
handling  their  press  relations  through  inter-Allied 
information  centers.***  In  considering  the  questions 
of  how  much  of  this  cooperation  will  last  on  into 
the  post-war  period,  one  thing,  at  least,  appears 
certain — all  have  been  disillusioned  by  neutrality, 
and  with  one  accord  label  it  a  bankrupt  policy.**^ 

77.  Black,  Book  of  Poland  (New  York,  Putnam,  1942),  pp. 
149-51;  also  Polish  Feature  and  News  Service,  cited.  No.  57. 

78.  Benes,  “The  Organization  of  Post-War  Europe,”  cited,  p.  5. 

79.  Central  European  Observer,  January  23,  1942,  p.  21. 

80.  For  full  record  of  the  conference  and  resolution  on  Ger¬ 
man  war  crimes,  see  Inter-Allied  Review,  February  15,  1942. 

81.  The  Inter-Allied  Information  Center  in  London  and  the 
United  Nations  Information  Office  in  New  York  function  as 
central  clearing  houses  for  data  concerning  their  supporters. 
The  New  York  office  publishes  the  bi-monthly  Inter-Allied 
Review. 

82.  This  view  has  been  stated  by  representatives  of  all  the 
governments  in  Rebuilding  Europe,  cited. 


But  in  seeking  satisfactory  partners  with  whom  to 
cooperate  in  the  future,  few  hope  to  find  them  in 
a  world-wide  structure  for  peace  similar  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  or  in  an  ambitious  plan  for  a 
United  States  of  Europe.”*  They  consider  a  new 
international  organization  desirable  and  worth¬ 
while  as  a  goal,  but  only  for  the  distant  future  if, 
indeed,  it  is  ever  realized. 

SECURITY  THROUGH  FEDERATIONS  ? 

Instead  of  looking  to  a  league,  many  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments  hopefully  turn  toward  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  war-community  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.**"*  But,  if  this  should  not  be  practicable,  they 
are  willing  to  collaborate  with  like-minded  neigh¬ 
bors.”*  A  Scandinavian  bloc,  such  as  that  proposed 
in  1940,  could  presumably  be  built  on  such  a  basis 
as  this,  for  Norway  Sweden,  Denmark,  Iceland 
and  Finland  have  kindred  institutions.  The  war, 
however,  has  affected  the  five  nations  differently. 
Trygve  Lie,  Norwegian  Foreign  Minister,  con¬ 
tinues,  nevertheless,  to  declare  that  he  hopes  there 
will  be  post-war  cooperation  between  all  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  states,  although  he  admits  this  necessarily 
depends  on  factors  which  cannot  be  weighed  until 
after  the  war  is  over.®*’ 

Another  possible  area  for  cooperation  is  in  East¬ 
ern  and  Central  Europe.  Here  two  federal  unions 
have  been  planned.”’  The  Czechs  and  Poles  pro¬ 
pose  their  future  confederation  in  order  “to  assure 
common  policy  with  regard  to  foreign  affairs;  de¬ 
fense,  economic  and  financial  matters;  social  ques¬ 
tions;  transport,  posts  and  telegraphs.”””  The 
Yugoslavs  and  Greeks  envisage  a  similar  union, 
and  have  gone  on  to  draw  up  specific  blueprints 
for  putting  it  into  effect.®”  These  two  federations, 
by  complementing  each  other  politically  and  eco¬ 
nomically,  hope  to  build  up  a  powerful  bloc  which 
could  repel  aggression  from  without. 

Federations,  even  though  set  up  to  solve  their 
region’s  particular  problems,  need  not  be  closed 
corporations,  and  those  proposed  in  Central  and 

83.  Sec  J.  Anton  de  Haas,  Postwar  Reconstruction  of  the 
Netherlands  (New  York,  Netherlands  Information  Bureau, 
1942),  p.  19;  Eduard  Benes,  “The  New  Order  in  Europe,”  The 
Nineteenth  Century  (London),  September  1941,  p.  154. 

84.  See  Eduard  Benes,  “Future  of  the  Small  Nations  and  the 
Idea  of  Federation,”  speech  to  the  Foreign  Press  Association, 
New  York,  April  28,  1942;  statement  by  Trygve  Lie,  Inter- 
Allied  Review,  March  15,  1942,  pp.  57-58. 

85.  Inter-Allied  Review,  March  15,  1942,  pp.  9-10. 

86.  Ibid.,  June  15,  1942,  p.  140. 

87.  Josef  Hanc,  Eastern  Europe  and  the  United  States  (Boston, 
World  Peace  Foundation,  1942),  pp.  68-72. 

88.  For  Polish-Czechoslovak  Agreement  of  January  23,  194^> 
sec  Dean,  “European  Agreements  for  Post-War  Reconstruction,’ 
cited,  p.  9. 

89.  For  Greek -Yugoslav  Agreement  of  January  15,  1942,  s* 
ibid.,  pp.  lo-ii. 
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Eastern  Europe  are  intended  to  be  nonexclusive. 
Both  visualize  the  ultimate  adhesion  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors  who  are  now  Axis  partners — provided  they 
become  democratic  for,  as  Benes  has  insisted:  “We 
could  not  confederate  with  an  authoritarian  Austria 
or  a  feudal  Hungary.”^”  Moreover,  both  have  stated 
their  eagerness  to  cooperate  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world  and  Russia.  Momcilo  Nincitch,  Yugo¬ 
slav  Foreign  Minister,  states  emphatically  that 
“Britain  is  in  Europe  and  of  Europe,  and  must  play 
her  part  if  peace  and  prosperity  are  to  be  achieved 
in  Europe.”  On  the  need  for  American  collaboration 
in  post-war  Europe  there  is  also  general  agreement. 
The  Norwegians  and  Dutch,  whose  interests  are  on 
the  seas  and  in  far  parts  of  the  world  as  well  as 
on  the  continent,  are  among  the  strongest  sup¬ 
porters  of  cooperation  with  Britain  and  America. 
Russia’s  place  in  a  reconstructed  Europe  is  em¬ 
phasized,  too,  and  by  none  more  strongly  than 
Benes,  who  insists:  “I  have  always  fought  against 
the  idea  that  Britain  and  Russia  do  not  belong  to 
the  European  continent.”^^ 

REMODELED  ECONOMIES 

Economic  problems  are  not  overlooked  by  the 
exiled  governments.  In  fact,  although  their  plans 
for  international  security  differ,  they  all  spring 
from  the  realization  that  economic  welfare  is  es¬ 
sential  to  lasting  peace.  But  precisely  what  methods 
should  be  used  to  end  economic  crises,  mass  un¬ 
employment  and  the  struggle  for  markets  is  a 
question  on  which  these  Allied  statesmen  are 
somewhat  at  odds.  Some  endorse  collective  econo¬ 
mies  which  depart  completely  from  the  liberal 
system,  believing  that  the  war  has  made  a  nation¬ 
ally  planned  economy  under  the  direction  of  the 
state  necessary  in  all  countries.’^  Others,  however, 
notably  the  Belgians,  believe  that  great  dangers  are 
inherent  in  planning,  and  hope  for  a  middle  course 
between  it  and  laissez  faire. 

Particular  stress  is  placed  on  the  importance  of 
having  large-scale  economic  units  in  dealing  with 
problems  of  employment  and  agrarian  reform.^^ 
This  need  for  international  cooperation  has  long 
been  axiomatic  for  the  heavily  industrialized  Bel¬ 
gians,  who  must  have  a  large  foreign  market,  and 

90.  Rebuilding  Europe,  cited,  p.  45;  for  a  similar  view  in  an 
address  by  Dr.  Hubert  Ripka  to  the  Czechoslovak  State  Council 
on  January  7,  1942,  see  Inter- Allied  Review,  March  15,  1942, 

pp.  48-49- 

9>.  Sec  Rebuilding  Europe,  cited,  p.  36;  also  pp.  ii,  30,  47. 
91-  For  a  Norwegian  statement,  see  Inter-Allied  Review,  March 
'5i  19-12,  p.  57;  for  Polish  plans,  see  New  Yorl^  Times,  Decem¬ 
ber  5,  1942. 

93-  See  Benes,  "Organization  of  Post-War  Europe,”  cited,  p.  17. 
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the  Norwegians,  whose  shipping  services  must  find 
employment  abroad.  But  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe,  too,  the  need  for  international  cooperation 
is  now  emphasized.  In  this  section  of  the  continent 
— which  the  French  economist,  Francis  Delaisi, 
once  called  “the  draught-horse”  region  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  “the  steam-horse”  region  of  the 
west’’'* — agricultural  production  is  low  and  indus¬ 
tries  are  lacking  except  in  a  few  localities.  The 
need  for  remedying  this  situation  has  been  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  planning  of  the  proposed  fed¬ 
erated  bloc  in  the  region,  which  in  the  words  of 
one  of  its  supporters,  Jan  Stanezyk,  Polish  Minister 
of  Labor,  is  intended  “to  make  possible  both  the 
development  of  their  own  industry  and  economy 
and  . . .  forever  abolish  the  economic  hegemony  and 
consequent  political  domination  of  Germany.”^’ 

Some  steps  have  already  been  taken  to  convert 
these  principles  into  working  arrangements.  The 
Czechs  and  Poles,  and  the  Yugoslavs  and  Greeks, 
have  pledged  themselves  to  establish  customs 
unions,  common  monetary  policies,  and  joint  sys¬ 
tems  of  transportation  and  communication.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  minimum  essentials  of  economic 
cooperation,  these  four  nations  have  signed  a 
Declaration  of  common  aims,’^  and  set  up  a 
(Antral  and  Eastern  European  Planning  Board  in 
New  York^’  and  an  agricultural  commission  in 
London  to  study  and  recommend  plans  for  the  re¬ 
vamping  of  their  industry  and  agriculture,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  relation  to  the  social  and  economic 
standards  of  the  peasant  population.  But  as  yet, 
although  many  problems  have  been  clarified  and 
some  adjustments  suggested,  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  working  out  practical  remedies. 

CONCLUSION 

The  role  of  the  legal  governments  representing 
the  occupied  countries  of  Europe  is  threefold:  to 
increase  the  war  effort  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
maintain  contact  with  the  isolated  conquered 
peoples  and  encourage  their  continued  resistance, 
and  to  keep  their  national  point  of  view  on  the 
post-war  world  before  their  allies.  And  although 
the  present  exiled  leaders  themselves  may  not  long 
remain  in  power,  they  are  in  a  position  to  serve  as  a 
very  useful  bridge  between  the  periods  of  war  and 
permanently  established  peace. 

94.  Les  deux  Europes  (Paris,  Payot,  1929),  p.  28. 

95.  Broadcast  to  Poland,  November  12,  1941  (Polish  Informa¬ 
tion  Center  releases). 

96.  United  Nations  Agreements  and  Documents  (New  'York, 
Commission  to  Study  the  Organization  of  Peace,  July  1942),  p.  4. 

97.  Ibid.,  pp.  4-5:  see  also.  Documents  and  Reports  (New 
York,  Central  and  Eastern  European  Planning  Board,  1942). 
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BELGIUM.  The  Belgian  Constitution  and  a  law  of 
September  7,  1939  declared  that,  in  case  of  emergency, 
all  the  government’s  powers  should  be  transferred  to 
one  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Soon  after  the  end  of  the 
fighting  in  Belgium,  A.  de  Vleeschauwer,  Minister  for 
Colonies,  went  to  London  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Belgian  government  there.  Within 
the  next  few  weeks  de  Vleeschauwer  was  joined  by  six 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  including  Hubert 
Pi^rlot,  Prime  Minister  since  February  1939,  and  ten 
members  of  parliament,  who  together  formed  an  ad¬ 
visory  “Belgian  Parliamentary  Office.’’ 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA.  On  October  5,  1938,  a  week  after 
the  Munich  Agreement,  Eduard  Benes,  President  of 
Czechoslovakia  since  December  1935,  resigned  under 
German  pressure  and  went  first  to  England  and  then 
to  the  United  States.  Immediately  following  Hitler’s 
occupation  of  Prague  the  following  March,  however, 
he  organized  a  movement  to  reestablish  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Republic.  With  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1939,  a  Czechoslovak  National  Committee  was 
formed  in  Paris.  Since  then,  the  Committee  has  been 
transformed  into  a  Provisional  Government  in  London, 
with  Benes  as  President,  and  granted  recognition  by  all 
the  United  Nations  and  several  of  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  countries.  Among  its  14  Cabinet  members  are 
Premier  Mgr.  Jan  Sramek  and  Foreign  Minister  Jan 
Mas^ryk.  There  is  also  a  State  Council — ^an  advisory 
body  of  43  members — which  is  appointed  annually  by 
President  Benes. 

fighting  french.  On  June  23,  1940,  the  day  after 
Marshal  Henri  Philippe  Petain’s  government  signed 
an  armistice  with  Germany,  General  Charles  de  Gaulle, 
a  veteran  of  the  war  and  Under  Secretary  for  National 
Defense  and  War  in  the  government  of  Paul  Reynaud, 
charged  that  Retain  had  capitulated  unnecessarily, 
and  was  no  longer  an  independent  agent.  In  order  to 
protect  “the  fundamental  interests  of  France,’’  de 
Gaulle  formed  a  Provisional  Free  French  National 
Committee  under  his  presidency  and  proceeded  to 
continue  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  Several  of 
the  French  colonies  at  once  rallied  to  his  cause,  and 
were  placed  under  a  Council  for  the  Defense  of  the 
Free  French  Empire.  On  September  24,  1941  de  Gaulle 
reorganized  and  enlarged  the  National  Committee  in 
order  to  make  it  more  effective  as  a  Cabinet.  On  July 
14,  1942  the  Free  French  changed  their  name  to  the 
Fighting  French. 

GREECE.  Two  Greek  Prime  Ministers,  John  Metaxas 
and  Alexander  Koryzis,  have  died  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  The  present  Premier,  Emmanuel  J.  Tsou- 
deros,  financial  expert  and  former  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  came  to  office  on  April  21,  1941,  a  month 
before  the  Axis  occupied  the  whole  of  Greece.  Al¬ 
though  he  and  four  other  members  of  his  government, 
together  with  King  George  II,  later  came  to  London, 
other  Cabinet  officials  are  either  in  Cairo  or  the 
United  States. 

i.i’XEMBOURG.  Grand  Duchess  Charlotte,  the  con¬ 


stitutional  and  hereditary  monarch  of  Luxembourg, 
is  at  present  in  Canada.  Two  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
which  was  appointed  in  November  1937,  are  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  two  in  Toronto,  both  of  which  places  arc  \ 
official  seats  of  the  government.  The  President  of  the 
government  is  Joseph  Bech,  leader  of  the  Catholic  J 
party. 

NETHERLANDS.  The  Dutch  Constitution  provides 
that  the  seat  of  the  government  shall  never  leave  Hol¬ 
land.  Queen  Wilhelmina,  the  constitutional  monarch 
of  The  Netherlands,  has  reconciled  this  provision  with 
her  present  necessity  by  ruling  that  the  Dutch  gov-i 
ernment  has  taken  “temporary  headquarters”  in  Lon-j 
don.  At  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  of  14  Ministers  in; 
London  is  the  leader  of  the  Anti-Revolutionary  (con¬ 
servative  Protestant)  party,  P.  S.  Gerbrandy,  who  is 
also  Minister  for  the  Coordination  of  Warfare. 

NORWAY.  Norway  had  a  Labor  government  from 
1935,  when  Johan  Nygaardsvold  became  Prime  Min¬ 
ister,  until  the  German  invasion  in  April  1940.  At 
that  time  the  Storting  decided  to  give  the  government 
a  broader  national  basis  by  adding  to  the  Cabinet  of  ii 
members  three  representatives  of  the  other  main  par¬ 
ties.  Norway’s  constitutional  monarch.  King  Haakon 
VII,  and  the  government  left  Norway  on  June  7, 1940, 
when  the  Allied  forces  withdrew  from  the  country. 

POLAND.  The  Polish  Constitution  of  1935  provides 
that  the  President  can  nominate  his  successor  in  case  of 
emergency.  When  the  invasion  of  Poland  began  on 
September  i,  1939,  therefore.  President  Ignacy 
Moscicki  nominated  Marshal  Eduard  Smigly-Rydz, 
the  national  political  leader,  as  his  successor.  Then, 
lest  both  he  and  Smigly-Rydz  be  unable  to  act  as  free 
agents,  Moscicki  named  as  his  second  appointee 
Wladyslaw  Raczkiewicz,  former  Speaker  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  On  September  30,  when  Moscicki  and  Smigly- 
Rydz  were  Interned  in  Rumania,  the  President  re¬ 
signed  his  post  and  Raczkiewicz  at  once  took  over  the 
office  in  Paris  and  appointed  General  Wladyslaw 
Sikorski,  who  was  laying  the  foundations  for  a  Polish 
Army  in  France,  both  as  Commander-in-Chief  and 
Premier.  Nine  more  representatives  of  the  four  largest 
Polish  parties  were  subsequently  appointed  to  the 
Cabinet. 

YUGOSLAVIA.  Yugoslavia  was  under  a  Regency 
Council  from  the  assassination  of  King  Alexander  in 
Marseilles  in  1934  until  “the  bloodless  revolution”  of 
March  25-26,  1941,  staged  by  opponents  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  adherence  to  the  .Axis.  General  Dushan 
Simkovitch,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  coup  d'etat, 
liecame  Premier,  and  the  royal  power  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  17-year-old  Peter  II,  son  of  King  Alex  | 
ander.  Less  than  two  weeks  after  these  political 
changes  had  taken  place,  Yugoslavia  was  invaded  by 
German  forces  and  King  Peter  and  his  government 
were  forced  to  flee.  The  top-ranking  positions  in  the 
Cabinet  were  reorganized  in  January  1942,  and  Dr. 
Slobodan  Yovanovitch,  a  liberal  and  a  student  of 
British  political  institutions,  became  Premier. 
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